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assent, at first refused, " but," said Daun, " you won't
do much good with your beardless boys.1* "You
will see," answered Thiennes and galloped back to
his regiment " Boys," he cried, after repeating the
field-marshal's taunt, "show that though you are
beardless you can bite." Uniting with the Saxons,
the "boys" swept the enemy's horse from the field,
then flung themselves on the grim square of tattered
heroes, broke it, and drove it from the heights. This
was the prelude to a general flight of the exhausted
remnants of the Prussian infantry. Almost beside
himself with rage and disappointment, Frederick
collected some forty men and led them against the
foe. But even the King could not persuade them to
suicide. One by one they slunk away till at last his
adjutant put the question, "Will your Majesty take
the battery alone?" Frederick once more gazed
at the enemy through his glass, then rode to Bevern
on the right and ordered retreat.

Of 31,000 Prussians little more than 17,000 were
left. As at Prague, it was the infantry whose loss
was the greatest. Of 18,000, more than two-thirds
were killed or captured. It was true that they had
inflicted upon the enemy a loss of more than 8000
men, and that Daun, "like a good Christian who
would not suffer the sun to go down on his wrath,"
did nothing by way of pursuit. But Frederick saw
at a glance that the conquest of Bohemia was now
beyond his strength. On June 20, 1757, the very
day on which Prince Charles had announced that
he would be compelled to surrender, the besiegers
quitted Prague.